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ABSTRACT 


A short  summary  of  the  history  and  geogra- 
phy of  Mozambique  is  followed  by  a detailed 
description  of  the  agricultural  sector.  The 
majority  of  Mozambique’s  9 million  people  live 
in  small  villages  of  related  families,  and 
plant  corn,  cassava,  and  other  food  crops.  In 
1974  relatively  few  farms  used  modern  technol- 
ogy. Cashews,  cotton,  sugar,  copra,  sisal,  and 
tea  were  the  leading  exports. 

Key  words:  Mozambique;  East  Africa;  Agricul- 

tural production;  Agricultural  trade. 


SUMMARY 

Agriculture  provides  the  livelihood  for  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Mozambique  and  accounts  for  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  exports.  The  predominantly  rural  pop- 
ulation live  in  small  villages  and  plant  corn,  cassava, 
rice,  sorghum,  millet,  peanuts,  beans,  and  cotton.  The 
cotton  is  sold  to  provide  cash.  The  food  crops  are  pri- 
marily for  home  consumption;  only  when  a family  has  more 
than  it  needs  is  the  surplus  traded  or  sold.  The  people 
of  the  lowlands  near  the  coast  gather  cashew  nuts  from  the 
millions  of  trees  that  grow  wild.  Some  nuts  are  consumed 
at  home;  the  rest  are  sold  to  storekeepers  and  dealers  who 
assemble  them  for  shelling  and  export. 

Only  4,738  farms  were  classified  ’’commercial"  in 
1968/69.  These  were  held  under  Portuguese  civil  law  in- 
stead of  customary  tribal  tenure  and  included  a variety  of 
properties  ranging  from  large  plantations  to  small  family 
farms.  Almost  half  (2,198)  of  the  commercial  farms  be- 
longed to  colonatos  or  government-sponsored  settlements  of 
largely  Portuguese  immigrants.  Most  of  the  commercial 
farms  were  not  highly  mechanized;  in  1969  all  of  Mozambique 
had  only  3,794  farm  tractors.  Only  907  farms  applied 
fertilizer;  they  used  only  30,000  tons.* 

Most  of  the  tea  and  sisal  and  a major  part  of  the 
sugar  and  copra  were  produced  on  the  large  plantations. 


*In  this  publication  weights  and  land  measurements  are 
in  metric  units. 
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An  increasing  percentage  of  the  cotton,  and  some  of  the 
food  crops,  notably  corn,  rice,  and  peanuts  were  produced 
on  the  smaller  commercial  farms.  Citrus  fruit  and 
bananas  were  products  of  both  the  traditional  and  the  com- 
mercial sectors. 

Mozambique’s  principal  agricultural  exports  in  1973 
were  cashew  products,  cotton,  sugar  and  molasses,  tea, 
copra,  vegetable  oils,  and  sisal.  The  United  States  im- 
ported agricultural  commodities  valued  at  $29.2  million 
from  Mozambique  in  1973  and  $41.6  million  in  1974;  most  of 
these  imports  consisted  of  cashew  nuts  and  cashew  shell 
phenol.  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Mozambique  in  1973 
totaled  only  $343,000,  mainly  processed  foods,  but  rose  to 
$541,000  in  1974. 


CONVERSION  FACTORS 

1 hectare  = 2.47  acres. 

1 kilogram  = 2.2  pounds. 

1 metric  ton  = 2,204.6  pounds. 
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MOZAMBIQUE’S  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY  IN  BRIEF 


by  Herbert  H.  Steiner 
Foreign  Demand  and  Competition  Division 
Economic  Research  Service 


INTRODUCTION 

When  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Vasco  da  Gama,  first 
reached  the  east  African  coast  in  1498,  he  found  cosmopol- 
itan Arab-governed,  Swahili-speaking  city-states  trading 
with  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  East.  The  Portuguese  subor- 
dinated the  Arab  city-states,  and  for  a time  controlled 
the  Indian  Ocean  trade.  The  ports  in  east  Africa  became 
stopping-off  points  for  the  Portuguese  ships  in  this  trade 
After  1696,  when  Portugal  lost  control  of  the  sea  trade  to 
the  East,  Portuguese  influence  on  the  east  African  coast 
was  restricted  to  the  area  south  of  Cabo  Delgado.  As  a 
result,  Portugal  focused  more  attention  on  the  interior. of 
Mozambique.  Large  land  grants  called  prazos  were  made  in 
the  Zambezi  Valley  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  individual 
Portuguese  (called  prazeros)  who  were  expected  to  develop 
agriculture  there.  The  prazero,  with  an  army  of  slaves 
equipped  with  European  arms,  controlled  a free  African 
population  who  planted  sorghum,  millet,  corn,  and  cotton 
on  its  historic  lands.  But  the  prazeros  found  that 
trading  cotton  cloth  for  ivory  and  gold  was  more  lucrative 
than  agriculture.  As  a result,  the  prazero  system  did  not 
achieve  its  aim  of  agricultural  development  and  settlement 
After  1800,  the  slave  trade  replaced  the  ivory-gold  trade. 
Those  prazeros  who  survived  became  integrated  into  African 
tribal  society,  independent  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and 
sometimes  even  in  opposition  to  him. 

Finally,  as  an  alternative  to  the  prazero  system, 
three  large  companies  were  formed  between  1888  and  1896; 
each  received  a concession  over  a certain  area  where  it 
was  to  establish  towns  and  plantations.  These  concessions 
included  about  two-thirds  of  Mozambique.  During  this 
period,  two  important  railroads  were  built;  one,  from  the 
port  of  Louren^o  Marques  to  Pretoria  in  Transvaal,  became 
an  important  corridor  for  South  African  trade;  the  other 
from  Beira  to  Salisbury  became  Rhodesia’s  principal  outlet 
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to  the  sea.  Mozambique’s  present  boundaries  were  fixed 
by  agreement  with  France  and  Germany  in  1884-85  and  by  a 
subsequent  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1891.  The  country 
was  not  entirely  pacified  by  the  Portuguese  until  1912. 

Beginning  in  1945,  to  encourage  colonization,  the 
Portuguese  Government  offered  free  passage  to  settlers 
from  Portugal  and  actively  prepared  farms  for  them.  By 
the  1950’ s,  the  white  immigrant  population  numbered  50,000, 
concentrated  mostly  in  the  coastal  towns  and  in  the  Zambezi 
Valley.  In  the  1960 ’s,  when  many  African  countries  became 
independent,  independence  also  became  a goal  of  many 
Mozambiquans , but  the  legality  of  the  independence  movement 
was  not  recognized  by  the  Portuguese  Government.  Those 
fighting  for  independence  had  to  operate  as  guerrillas  in 
the  bush  supported  from  bases  outside  Mozambique.  In 
fighting  the  insurgents,  who  began  operations  in  1964,  the 
Portuguese  army  forced  thousands  of  Africans  in  the  rural 
areas  to  resettle  in  guarded  villages.  There  the  inhabi- 
tants received  land,  housing,  medical  care,  and  instruction 
in  agriculture. 

Until  1970,  Mozambique  was  an  overseas  province  of 
Portugal;  almost  all  important  political  and  economic  deci- 
sions were  made  in  Lisbon.  Beginning  in  1970,  some  local 
control  over  finances  was  allowed.  On  September  25,  1974, 
the  guerrilla  movement,  the  Mozambique  Liberation  Front 
(FRELIMO) , formed  a transitional  government  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Government  of  Portugal.  Complete 
independence  was  effective  on  June  *25,  1975. 


THE  LAND 

Mozambique  extends  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  parallel  south  of  the  equator.  Bordered  on  the 
north  by  Tanzania,  Mozambique  has  a 1,700-mile  coastline 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  many  fine  harbors  which  serve  both 
Mozambique  and  its  western  neighbors — Malawi,  Zambia,  Rho- 
desia, the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  and  Swaziland.  Mozam- 
bique’s total  area  is  303,873  square  miles  or  about  twice 
the  size  of  California.  One-half  of  this  immense  area 
consists  of  plains  that  gradually  increase  in  altitude  go- 
ing westward  away  from  the  coast.  The  coastal  plain, 
ranging  up  to  an  altitude  of  660  feet,  is  narrow  in  the 
north  but  widens  to  include  almost  the  entire  width  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Save  River.  In  the  north,  a transi- 
tional zone  of  plains  from  660  to  1,640  feet  above  sea 
level,  with  scattered  rocky  hills,  merges  to  the  west  into 
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highlands  consisting  of  closely  spaced  hills  and  compara- 
tively small  areas  of  mountains.  Most  of  the  highlands 
lie  between  1,640  and  3,280  feet,  but  many  areas  reach 
4,920  feet,  with  peaks  up  to  8,000  feet.  To  the  west  of 
the  highlands  is  Lake  Nyasa,  only  1,550  feet  above  sea 
level  but  2,220  feet  deep.  The  Tete  Highlands,  north  of 
the  Zambezi  in  Tete  District,  are  an  extension  of  the 
Zambian  plateau;  south  of  the  Zambezi,  the  highlands  of 
Gorongosa  and  the  Chimanimani  Massive  are  an  extension  of 
the  Rhodesian  Plateau. 

The  Zambezi,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Africa, 
divides  the  north  of  Mozambique  from  the  south.  The  Great 
Rift  Valley  of  Africa  follows  Lake  Nyasa,  the  Shire 
River  (a  tributary  of  the  Zambezi) , and  the  swampy  low- 
lands running  south  to  Beira.  Besides  the  giant  Zambezi, 
more  than  20  rivers,  many  of  them  arising  in  the  countries 
west  of  Mozambique,  drain  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 


THE  CLIMATE 

North  of  the  Zambezi,  it  is  hot  and  wet  from  October 
to  March,  when  winds  blowing  in  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
bring  rain.  During  this  period,  the  coastal  region  is  sub- 
ject to  occasional  typhoons  and  flooding.  The  warm 
Mozambique  current,  flowing  south,  raises  temperatures  and 
humidity  along  the  coast,  where  monthly  mean  temperatures 
range  from  70°F  to  86°F.  The  January  mean  temperature  is 
80°F.  Inland,  the  climate  varies  with  the  topography. 
Temperatures  range  from  40°  to  over  100°.  Many  higher  ele- 
vations have  January  means  of  75°.  From  April  to 
September,  a high  pressure  system  brings  drier  and  slight- 
ly cooler  air  into  the  area.  The  July  mean  temperature  is 
70^  on  the  coast  and  65°  in  most  inland  areas. 

South  of  the  Zambezi  River,  the  seasons  are  similar 
but  less  well  defined  because  of  the  influence  of  a perma- 
nent high  pressure  (anti-cyclone)  to  the  south.  The 
temperatures  are  lower;  at  Louren(;o  Marques,  the  range  is 
from  65°  to  81°.  The  January  mean  is  78°;  July  is  65°. 
Also,  rainfall  is  much  less.  In  the  north,  annual  rainfall 
often  exceeds  40  inches,  but  in  the  south,  it  averages  only 
20  inches,  and  in  a few  places  away  from  the  coast,  it  is 
only  15  inches. 
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SOILS  AND  VEGETATION 


A deep  lateritic  clay  soil  over  bedrock  of  gneiss  and 
granite  predominates  in  the  north.  The  natural  vegetation 
associated  with  this  consists  of  broadleaf  forest  with 
clearings  of  grassland.  The  trees  are  generally  from  20 
to  60  feet  high,  but  some  may  reach  140  feet,  especially 
in  areas  where  the  forest  has  not  been  cut  or  burned.  The 
grass  in  the  clearings  grows  3 to  4 feet  high.  In  certain 
areas,  there  is  a thick  undergrowth  of  brush  and  vines. 

In  other  areas,  broadleaf  trees  that  lose  their  foliage  in 
the  dry  season  are  scattered  in  a savannah  of  thin  grass. 
The  bark  of  the  trees  is  thick  and  fire-scarred  in  the 
areas  that  are  burned  over  periodically  to  plant  corn, 
cassava,  sorghum,  and  other  crops.  The  burning,  whether 
annual  or  sporadic,  favors  the  growth  of  those  species  of 
grass,  brush,  or  trees  that  can  survive  and  adapt  to  it. 

In  Tete  District,  along  the  upper  Zambezi  River,  and 
also  south  of  the  Save  River,  coarse-grained,  silty, 
sandy,  and  gravelly  soils  predominate.  These  soils  sup- 
port a dense  grass  cover  up  to  5 feet  high  with  patches  of 
broadleaf  trees  up  to  60  feet  high.  In  these  areas,  the 
grass  is  burned  and  the  land  planted  to  crops  for  one  year 
only. 

In  the  lower  Zambezi  valley  and  along  some  of  the 
other  rivers  are  deep  alluvial  soils  with  freshwater 
marshes.  Along  the  coast  of  central  Mozambique  are  man- 
grove swamps. 

THE  PEOPLE 

The  estimated  population  of  Mozambique  was  9 million 
in  1974,  the  majority  Africans  belonging  to  10  different 
Bantu  groups,  each  with  its  own  language.  These  groups 
share  a similar  cultural  base,  characterized  by  planting 
corn,  cassava,  and  other  crops,  and  a social  system  based 
on  the  extended  family.  In  the  northern  region,  the 
people  trace  their  descent  through  the  female  line  and 
have  no  tradition  of  cattle  keeping.  In  the  south,  they 
trace  descent  through  the  male  line,  and  cattle  are  impor- 
tant symbols  of  wealth  and  prestige.  The  rural  African 
population  is  concentrated  along  the  river  valleys  and  in 
the  highland  regions  in  small  villages  of  largely  related 
families.  For  years,  the  men  have  migrated  to  South 
Africa  to  work  in  the  mines  and  industries.  Since  the 
1960 's,  migration  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  port  cities 
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has  steadily  increased.  During  the  1960 ’s  and  early 
1970’ s,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Africans  were  resettled 
in  guarded  villages  (aldeamentos)  to  isolate  them  from  the 
guerrillas  of  the  FRELIMO. 

Most  of  the  estimated  200,000  whites  permanently  re- 
siding in  Mozambique  in  1974  lived  in  cities.  For  many 
years,  the  Portuguese  Government  provided  financial  and 
technical  help  to  encourage  farmers  from  Portugal  to 
settle  in  Mozambique;  but  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  the 
number  of  whites  in  the  rural  areas  remained  relatively 
small.  In  1974,  when  FRELIMO  came  into  power,  there  was  a 
large  exodus  of  whites. 

Indians,  Pakistanis,  and  Chinese  are  important  as 
traders,  but  their  number  never  exceeded  25,000. 


Languages 

The  African  languages  commonly  spoken  in  Mozambique 
are  Ronga,  Shangane,  Ajaua,  Chinghungue,  Chissena,  Chuabo, 
Maconde,  Macua,  Nyanja,  and  Swahili.  Although  related, 
they  differ  enough  to  make  mutual  understanding  difficult. 
Along  the  coast,  especially  north  of  the  Zambezi,  Swahili 
is  the  lingua  franca.  In  1974,  Portuguese  was  the  official 
language  of  the  government,  of  commerce,  and  of  education, 
but  only  a small  percentage  of  the  Africans  spoke  and 
understood  it.  The  proximity  of  South  Africa  has  furthered 
the  use  of  English  both  in  commerce  and  among  the  workers 
returning  from  the  mines. 


THE  ECONOMY 

Mozambique  was  developed  to  supply  raw  materials  to 
Portugal  and  to  serve  as  a market  for  Portuguese  exports. 
Until  1972,  all  cotton  produced  in  Mozambique  had  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Portugal,  often  at  prices  that  were  lower  than 
those  prevailing  on  the  world  market.  Sugar,  also,  could 
be  exported  only  to  Portugal  for  refining  there.  In  turn, 
commodities  such  as  olive  oil  and  wine  could  be  imported 
into  Mozambique  only  from  Portugal.  Another  important  part 
of  the  Mozambique  economy  has  been  the  transit  trade.  The 
ports  and  railroads  of  Mozambique  provide  a gateway  for  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  neighboring  countries  of  Malawi, 
Zambia,  Rhodesia,  Swaziland,  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  This  traffic,  together  with  the 
taxes,  voluntary  remittances,  and  compulsory  wage  deferments 
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from  an  estimated  500,000  Mozambiquan  migrant  workers  in 
South  Africa,  for  years  supplied  a substantial  part  of 
the  country's  foreign  exchange. 

Until  the  early  1970* s,  industrial  activity  in  Mozam- 
bique was  limited  to  the  processing  of  agricultural  raw 
materials  and  the  manufacture  of  a few  consumer  goods. 

Among  the  manufacturing  establishments  were  sugar  mills, 
cashew  shelling  plants,  rice  and  corn  mills,  cotton  gins, 
oilseed  crushers,  coir  factories  (which  produce  coconut 
fiber  for  mats),  a twine  plant,  jute  bag  and  textile  mills, 
and  cigarette  factories.  In  1973,  when  many  new  plants 
came  into  operation,  industrial  production  increased  10 
percent.  Production  of  cotton  textiles  jumped  by  73  per- 
cent and  cement  had  a 41-percent  increase.  The  textile 
industry  is  based  on  the  cotton  that  was  formerly  exported 
to  Portugal. 

Construction  of  a dam  approximately  550  feet  high  at 
Cabora  Bassa  on  the  Zambezi  River  in  Tete  District  is  now 
complete.  The  dam's  hydroelectric  facilities  will  produce 
4 million  kilowatts  of  power  annually  when  in  full  opera- 
tion. This  is  more  than  the  capacity  of  any  existing 
African  dam.  Initially,  most  of  the  power  will  be  sold  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  but  in  time,  this  low-cost 
energy  can  provide  a basis  for  industrialization.  Four 
additional  dams  on  tributaries  of  the  Zambezi  could  more 
than  double  the  total  electric  power  output  of  the  complex. 
The  reservoir  above  the  Cabora  Bassa  dam  will  extend  over 
150  miles  upstream  to  the  Zambian-Rhodesian  border.  Other 
aspects  of  the  Zambezi  valley  development  plan  include  ag- 
ricultural development  on  up  to  1.5  million  hectares  of 
irrigated  land,  and  on  300,000  hectares  of  dry  farmland; 
livestock  and  forest  development  are  also  planned.  Navi- 
gation on  the  370  miles,  between  the  dam  and  the  sea,  is 
to  be  improved.  Deposits  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  manganese, 
and  fluorspar  in  the  area  are  to  be  exploited. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  \! 

Two  Systems  of  Farming 

The  agricultural  census  of  1968/69  divided  farms  into 
two  categories:  traditional  and  commercial.  These 


\j  Data  on  agricultural  area  and  production  are  derived 
from  foreign  sources  and  thus  are  reported  in  metric  mea- 
surement. 
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classifications  represent  two  different  systems  of  agri- 
cultural production.  The  traditional  was  African;  the 
commercial,  European. 


The  Traditional  African  System 


The  African  system,  based  on  the  customary  law  pre- 
vailing before  the  imposition  of  Portuguese  rule,  places 
land  at  the  disposal  of  the  entire  community.  Land  is 
held  in  common  by  a village  or  extended  family.  The  land 
chief  grants  each  household  the  right  to  use  a certain 
area.  The  land  cannot  be  sold  or  rented,  but  the  members 
of  the  household  can  continue  to  use  it  as  long  as  they 
need  it.  The  boundaries  are  vague  and  general,  and  are 
subject  to  change  over  time  as  accommodations  are  made 
between  tribes  and  groups. 

The  men  fell  the  trees  and  burn  the  brush  and  grass 
in  the  dry  season.  Stumps  and  large  logs  are  left  in  the 
field,  and  the  women  plant  the  crops  around  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rains.  Land  preparation,  as  well  as  cul- 
tivation, is  done  with  hoes.  Animal-drawn  plows  are  in 
use  only  where  no  tsetse  flies  exist.  Two,  three,  or  more 
crops  are  planted  on  one  plot  in  a riotous  pattern, 
resembling  a wild  plant  community.  For  example,  bush  beans 
are  interplanted  with  cassava  and  are'  harvested  before  the 
cassava  gets  high  enough  to  shade  out  the  beans.  Other 
beans  are  planted  to  climb  on  corn  when  the  corn  gets 
mature.  The  variety  of  plant  combinations  depends  on  the 
ingenuity  and  experience  of  the  farmer.  There  are  no  neat 
geometrical  rows;  a field  may  contain  an  entire  range  of 
different  plants  or  irregular  areas  of  different  crops. 

The  field  is  worked  as  long  as  it  produces,  then  it  is 
abandoned.  Production  keeps  shifting  to  areas  where  grass 
or  trees  have  had  time  to  take  over  the  land  again.  The 
production  of  this  African  mixed  crop  domain  is  primarily 
for  home  consumption;  it  includes  such  staples  as  cassava, 
corn,  beans,  peanuts,  sorghum,  millet,  and  plantains.  The 
women  do  the  harvesting  and  processing.  I*Jhen  the  family 
has  more  than  it  needs,  the  surplus  is  traded  or  sold  and 
may  find  its  way  into  commercial  channels.  In  a good  crop 
year,  caloric  requirements  are  met;  in  a poor  year,  there 
is  undernourishment. 

According  to  the  1968/69  census,  1.56  million  African 
households  planted  2.13  million  hectares,  or  roughly  1.4 
hectares  per  household,  in  crops.  Of  the  total  area,  84 
percent  was  planted  in  the  principal  African  food  crops. 
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Area  and  production  of  these  were  estimated  as  follows: 


Area  * Production 


1,000  hectares  1,000  metric  tons 


Corn 

Cassava 

Sorghum 

Peanuts  (shelled) 

Beans 

Millet 

Rice 

Total 


646 

414 

374 

2,325 

282 

206 

231 

81 

112 

63 

109 

54 

48 

44 

1,802 

3,187 

Most  of  the  remaining  332,000  hectares  was  in  cotton,  the 
only  nonfood  crop  produced  in  significant  quantities  under 
the  traditional  system.  Since  a large  part  of  these  crops 
is  planted  together  in  the  same  fields  in  random  patterns, 
the  area  figures  are  rough  estimates  only. 

Commercial  Farming 

Only  4,738  farms  were  classified  commercial  in 
1968/69,  but  this  small  number  covered  a total  area  of  2.38 
million  hectares.  This  was  land  held  under  Portuguese 
civil  law  and  included  a wide  range  of  properties  from 
large  plantations  run  by  managers  with  hired  labor  down  to 
small  family  farms.  More  than  4,000  of  these  commercial 
farms  were  owned  by  individuals,  the  majority  of  whom  lived 
on  the  farms.  There  were  561  corporate  farms  averaging 
2,164  hectares  each.  These  corporate  farms  included  more 
land  than  those  farms  owned  by  individuals  and  families. 
State  farms,  experimental  farms,  and  mission  farms  made  up 
the  balance. 

Almost  half  of  the  commercial  farms  belonged  to 
colonatos,  or  government-sponsored  settlements,  where  the 
settlers  were  provided  with  land,  a house,  livestock,  and 
implements;  associated  service  cooperatives  sold  farm  sup- 
plies and  marketed  the  production.  The  purpose  of  these 
colonatos  was  to  attract  immigrants  from  Portugal,  but 
blacks  participated  in  some  of  them.  Those  at  Guija,  on 
the  Limpopo  River  in  Gaza  District  and  on  the  Revue  River 
near  Vila  Pery  in  Manica  e Sofala  District,  were  based  on 
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irrigation  projects.  Others  were  Vila  Joao  Belo  in  Gaza, 
Vila  Cabral  in  Niassa,  and  Montepuez  in  Cabo  Delgado  Dis- 
trict. 

Of  the  total  land  in  commercial  farms,  only  235,000 
hectares  were  planted  in  annual  crops;  another  216,000 
hectares  were  in  perennial  crops;  and  278,000  were  in  pas- 
ture and  forest.  Thus,  only  31  percent  of  the  land  in 
commercial  farms  was  being  utilized  for  agricultural  or 
forestry  purposes. 

The  commercial  farms  were  not  highly  mechanized; 

1,782  farms  had  tractors  of  their  own  and  2,020  either  had 
tractor  work  done  by  others  or  rented  tractors.  Animal 
power  was  used  on  147  commercial  farms,  and  743  farms  used 
manpower  only. 

A total  of  30,000  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  were 
used  on  907  farms  in  1969.  Insecticides  and  pesticides 
were  used  on  1,181  farms. 

The  commercial  farms  produced  most  of  the  tea  and 
sisal,  a large  part  of  the  sugar  and  copra,  an  increasing 
percentage  of  the  cotton,  and  some  of  the  food  crops, 
notably  corn,  rice,  and  peanuts. 


Principal  Crops 

Production  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data 
are  available  is  discussed  below  for  several  important 
crops.  These  data  may  be  related  to  earlier  years  by  re- 
ferring to  Table  1. 

Cotton 


Cotton  provided  cash  income  for  over  283,000  small 
producers  in  1973.  The  average  planting  measured  less 
than  1 hectare,  often  interplanted  V7ith  food  crops.  Be- 
fore 1960,  the  government  required  thousands  of  African 
households  to  plant  cotton.  Besides  producing  cotton  for 
export  to  Portugal,  it  was  a way  of  putting  cash  into  the 
hands  of  the  Africans  so  they  could  pay  head  taxes. 

Planting  cotton  was  no  longer  compulsory  in  1974.  In  1973, 
commercial  farms  produced  60  percent  of  the  crop.  Most  of 
the  cotton  was  handpicked;  80  to  85  percent  was  classi- 
fied first  quality.  The  Cotton  Institute  distributed  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  other  inputs,  and  provided  technical 
assistance  to  cotton  growers. 
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Table  1 — Mozambique:  Estimated  production  of  principal  agricultural 

commodities,  average  1961-63  and  annual  1970-74 


Crop 

Average  .* 
; 1961-63  ; 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1,000  metric  tons 


Wheat 

Rice,  paddy 

Sorghum 

Millet 

Corn 

Beans,  dry 

Cassava 

Sweetpotatoes 

Bananas  and  plantains.. 
Citrus  fruit 

Tobacco 

Cotton,  lint 

Cottonseed 

Peanuts,  in  shell 

Cashew  nuts 

Mafurra  seed 

Copra 

Sugar,  raw 

Tea. 

Sisal 

Meats 

Milk 


9 

4 

13 

46 

118 

119 

190 

201 

190 

24 

54 

50 

200 

447 

528 

50 

65 

60 

2,380 

2,500 

2,300 

24 

29 

26 

50 

66 

66 

12 

35 

40 

2 

4 

5 

38 

46 

36 

72 

91 

66 

81 

75 

115 

91 

165 

202 

4 

15 

20 

65 

57 

64 

171 

281 

324 

9 

17 

17 

29 

28 

25 

10 

15 

15 

30 

34 

34 

4 

6 

3 

111 

108 

101 

205 

190 

190 

55 

52 

45 

565 

550 

450 

68 

70 

50 

2,700 

2,600 

2,700 

30 

31 

28 

67 

65 

100 

45 

35 

30 

5 

5 

4 

47 

48 

43 

88 

88 

87 

122 

122 

85 

205 

216 

240 

2 

9 

8 

60 

62 

64 

365 

390 

266 

18 

19 

18 

23 

21 

19 

17 

15 

14 

33 

34 

32 

Sources:  Agricultural  Situation  Reports  A-89  (5/17/74)  and  A-156  (9/20/74), 

American  Consul-General,  Louren<jo  Marques;  Institute  Nacional  de  Estatistica, 
Delegacao  de  Mozambique  "Estatistica  Agricola,"  (1961-63);  Missao  de  Inquerito 
Agricola  de  Mozambique  "Estatisticas  Agricolas  de  Mozambique  1969." 
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The  top  cotton  producing  area  lies  north  of  the 
Zambezi  River  in  the  Districts  of  Mozambique,  Cabo  Delgado, 
and  Zambezia.  Planting  time  is  in  December  and  the  first 
part  of  January.  Harvesting  begins  in  April  and  continues 
into  May,  June,  and  July.  All  districts  in  Mozambique, 
except  Louren^o  Marques,  are  significant  producers. 

Cashews 

Cashew  nuts  are  gathered  from  millions  of  trees  that 
grow  wild  in  the  lowlands  near  the  coast,  chiefly  in  Mo- 
zambique District  in  the  north  and  in  Inhambane,  Gaza,  and 
Louren^o  Marques  Districts  in  the  south.  The  gatherers 
sell  the  nuts  to  local  storekeepers  and  dealers  who  as- 
semble them  for  shelling  and  export.  The  quantity  of  nuts 
reaching  the  market  depends  on  the  weather  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  rural  people  to  gather  them.  This  often  is 
influenced  by  the  amount  of  labor  demanded  in  food  crop 
production.  Cultivated  cashews  accounted  for  about  16  per- 
cent of  production  in  1968,  but  this  percentage  was 
increasing  relative  to  the  wild.  The  fact  that  the  trees 
are  located  along  more  than  1,000  miles  of  coastline  causes 
considerable  variation  in  ripening  time.  Harvesting  pro- 
ceeds intermittently  from  November  to  March,  causing 
difficulties  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  crop. 

Sugar 

Sugar  production  in  1972  was  dominated  by  five 
companies.  The  largest,  Sena  River  Estates,  located  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi  River  north  of  Beira,  produced 
about  150,000  tons  of  sugar.  Two  other  mills  are  located 
near  Beira:  the  Buzi  Company  on  the  Pungue  River  just 

south  of  Beira,  and  the  A^ucareira  de  Mozambique  about  25 
miles  inland  from  Beira.  Two  others,  the  Incomati  Estates 
and  Maragra,  are  located  north  of  Louren^o  Marques.  Sena 
uses  wage  labor  to  harvest  the  cane;  A^ucareira  buys  the 
cane  from  individual  growers.  Both  Sena  and  Maragra  have 
refineries,  but  they  refine  only  small  amounts  of  sugar  for 
the  local  market.  Sugar  production  in  Mozambique  has  shown 
continued  increase.  Estimated  at  390,000  tons  in  1974,  it 
is  expected  to  reach  500,000  to  700,000  tons  by  1978. 

Copra 

About  18  million  coconut  palms  in  Mozambique  grow 
mostly  in  the  sandy  coastal  belt  at  sea  level.  The  leading 
coconut  growing  districts  are  Zambezia  and  Inhambane,  which 
have  9.3  and  6.8  million  trees,  respectively.  The 
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Mozambique  District  has  only  1.3  million  trees.  Palms  in 
production  number  about  9.7  million.  The  major  part  of 
the  harvest  occurs  from  February  through  June.  Five  large 
plantations  accounted  for  almost  half  of  total  copra  pro- 
duction in  1969.  Yields  on  these  plantations  ranged  from 
5 to  11  kilograms  of  copra  per  palm,  compared  to  a range 
of  from  4 to  8 for  all  producers.  For  optimum  production, 
coconut  palms  require  at  least  60  inches  of  rain  fairly 
well  distributed  throughout  the  year.  Only  a limited  area 
on  the  coast  of  Zambezi  District  meets  this  requirement. 

Of  an  estimated  annual  production  of  450  million  coco- 
nuts, 280  million  are  transformed  into  copra,  8 million 
are  sold  as  shredded  coconut,  2 million  are  exported  as 
fresh  coconuts,  and  60  million  are  consumed  locally. 

The  large  plantations  dry  the  copra  in  kilns  heated 
by  burning  coconut  shells;  the  medium  and  small  producers 
have  to  rely  on  sundrying,  for  which  the  weather  is  not 
suitable  during  the  height  of  the  harvest,  so  that  the  co- 
conuts have  to  be  stored  until  the  dry  season.  The  delay 
in  drying  leads  to  development  of  bacteria  and  fungi  and 
lowers  the  quality. 

Sisal 

Sisal  is  produced  on  large  plantations,  principally  in 
the  districts  of  Zambezia  and  Mozambique.  In  1969,  14 
plantations  in  these  two  districts  produced  24,000  tons 
from  37,000  hectares.  In  the  late  1960’s  and  early  1970’s, 
sisal  production  declined  because  cotton  and  cattle  were 
more  profitable.  One  factory,  Cicoma,  processed  about  25 
percent  of  the  crop  into  baler  twine  which  was  exported 
primarily  to  the  United  States  and  the  European  Community. 

Tea 

A standard  quality  Indian-type  tea  is  produced  by  48 
plantations  on  15,000  hectares  in  the  northern  part  of 
Zambezia  District.  Almost  all  the  tea  plantations  are  in 
the  highlands  near  Junqueiro,  although  the  highlands  near 
Lake  Nyasa  are  considered  suitable  for  tea.  Production 
showed  a steady  increase  in  the  late  1960 ’s  and  early 
1970's. 

Corn 

In  Mozambique,  corn  is  essentially  a subsistence  crop. 
Less  than  one  percent  is  used  for  animal  feeding.  The 
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largest  part  is  white  corn.  It  is  grown  in  all  districts, 
but  the  most  favorable  climatic  conditions  for  corn  are  in 
the  plateau  of  western  Manica  e Sofala  around  Espungabera, 
Vila  de  Manica,  Vila  Gouveia,  and  in  the  Tete  and  Zambezia 
highlands.  The  districts  of  Manica  e Sofala,  Tete,  Gaza, 
Inhambane,  and  Zambezia  are  the  top  producers.  In  1969, 
1,379  commercial  farms  planted  corn  on  33,000  hectares; 
they  produced  33,000  tons.  In  the  same  year,  an  estimated 
470,000  Africans  planted  646,000  hectares  of  corn  for  a 
production  of  414,000  tons.  The  average  yield  per  hectare 
for  the  commercial  farms  was  940  kilograms  and  that  on  the 
African  subsistence  plots  was  only  500  kilograms. 

Rice 

The  largest  traditional  rice  growing  region  is  the 
littoral  north  and  south  of  the  Zambezi  River.  Here  rice 
is  planted  on  30,000  hectares  of  flood  plain  and  marshy 
lowlands  by  upwards  of  150,000  small  farmers.  Most  of 
these  rice  plots  measure  only  a fraction  of  a hectare  each 
Other  districts,  where  small  rice  producers  predominate, 
are  Mozambique,  Manica  e Sofala,  and  Inhambane.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of  this  noncommercial 
rice  production  because  the  rice  is  consumed  on  the  farm; 
the  hulls  are  removed  by  pounding  in  a mortar  with  a 
pestle  and  the  chaff  separated  by  hand  winnowing.  In  1970 
about  30  percent  of  the  97,000  tons  of  paddy  rice  produced 
in  Mozambique  was  consumed  in  this  way. 

Commercial  production  of  rice  increased  rapidly  in 
the  late  1960 ’s  on  the  irrigated  land  along  the  lower  Lim- 
popo River  in  Gaza.  Here  rice  was  grown  on  1,500  govern- 
ment-sponsored settlement  farms;  fertilizer  was  used  and 
some  of  the  field  work  was  mechanized.  But  these  were  not 
large  farms;  the  average  rice  planting  per  farm  was  6.7 
hectares,  and  the  yield  in  1969  was  2,700  kilograms  per 
hectare  of  paddy.  Other  farms  with  larger  rice  plantings 
also  existed  in  Gaza  and  Louren^o  Marques  districts.  To 
process  the  rice  from  the  commercial  farms,  Mozambique  had 
about  20  mills  in  1973. 

Peanuts 


Peanuts  are  cultivated  by  many  small  farmers,  princi- 
pally in  the  districts  of  Mozambique  and  Inhambane.  Only 
about  a third  of  the  81,000  tons  of  shelled  nuts  produced 
in  1969  entered  trade  channels,  mostly  for  crushing. 

Yields  averaged  only  about  300  kilograms  per  hectare 
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because  of  poor  soils,  inadequate  techniques  of  production, 
prevalence  of  diseases,  and  lack  of  improved  varieties. 

Beans 

The  major  dry  bean  production  is  in  the  African  mixed 
crop  domain  in  Mozambique,  Inhambane,  Zambezia,  Gaza,  and 
Cabo  Delgado  districts.  Red  kidney  beans  are  chiefly  a 
product  of  the  colonatos  of  Gaza. 

Cassava 

Cassava  is  the  most  important  food  crop  in  Mozambique. 
Production  of  2.3  million  tons  in  1969  was  more  than  five 
times  that  of  corn.  Cassava  is  produced  in  the  African 
mixed  crop  domain  in  all  districts,  but  over  half  of  total 
production  is  in  Mozambique  District,  where  it  is  the  basic 
food  of  the  population.  The  tubers  are  peeled,  cut  into 
pieces,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  dry  pieces  are  ground 
into  a flour  by  a pestle  and  served,  seasoned  with  dried 
fish,  beans,  squash,  or  boiled  cassava  leaves. 

In  the  south,  along  the  coast  of  Inhambane,  the  peeled 
tubers  are  grated;  the  water  is  squeezed  out  of  the  result- 
ing mass  by  putting  it  in  bags  of  sackcloth.  After  being 
under  pressure  for  2 to  4 days,  the  grated  cassava  is 
toasted  in  wide  shallow  clay  kettles.  * 

Sorghum  and  Millet 

Over  40  percent  of  the  sorghum  was  produced  by  the 
traditional  farms  of  Manica  e Sofala  District  in  1969.  All 
other  districts,  except  Gaza  and  Louren^o  Marques,  were 
also  important  producers.  Two  districts,  Tete  and  Manica 
e Sofala,  accounted  for  76  percent  of  the  millet  production. 
These  two  subsistence  crops  have  lost  ground  to  cassava  and 
corn. 

Bananas  and  Plantains 

For  over  50  years,  the  alluvial  soils  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Incomati  and  Limpopo  Rivers  and  the  slopes  near  Vila 
Pery  have  been  the  main  commercial  banana  production  areas 
in  Mozambique.  The  reason  for  planting  bananas  in  these 
areas  was  the  existence  of  adequate  farm-to-market  roads, 
but  yields  never  exceeded  20  tons  per  hectare  per  year  be- 
cause soils  and  climate  were  not  ideal  for  growth  of  the 
dwarf  Cavendish  banana.  Lower  than  optimum  temperatures 
and  insufficient  rainfall  between  May  and  September  inhibit 
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the  growth  of  the  banana  plant.  In  addition,  winds  damage 
the  leaves  and  reduce  the  efficiency  of  photosynthesis. 
Banana  production  for  export,  more  recently  established  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Umbeluzi  River  south  of  Louren^o  Marques, 
also  suffers  from  the  same  limitations. 

The  best  combination  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
for  banana  production  in  Mozambique  exists  in  only  two 
areas:  one  is  a strip  of  land  along  the  coast  from  Beira 

north  to  Moma,  but  excluding  a small  area  north  of 
Quelimane;  the  other  is  a broad  belt  extending  from  the 
shore  of  Lake  Nyasa  east  to  the  town  of  Chamba.  Little 
commercial  production  has  come  from  these  best-suited 
areas  because  they  have  been  isolated  from  the  channels  of 
trade. 

Plantains  are  a product  of  the  African  traditional 
farming  system  in  all  districts.  Yields  have  been  low  be- 
cause the  plants  were  allowed  to  sucker  out  at  will  into 
large  tufts,  but  even  so,  they  provided  a source  of  food 
involving  little  effort  and  attention. 

Citrus  Fruit 

Commercial  citrus  production  was  established  largely 
in  the  region  south  of  the  Save  River  and  in  the  Shimaya 
area  near  Beira.  The  African  mixed  crop  domain  had  the 
largest  number  of  orange  trees,  but  few  of  these  oranges 
reached  the  market.  Grapefruit  were  grown  commercially 
for  export.  Commercial  citrus  production  increased  rapid- 
ly in  the  early  1970’ s. 

Mafurra 

Mafurra  is  a small  oilseed-bearing  tree,  confined 
largely  to  southern  Mozambique.  The  oil  is  used  in  soap- 
making and  the  cake  has  been  exported  to  South  Africa. 


Livestock 

The  number  of  cattle  was  estimated  at  1.5  million  in 
1974,  compared  to  1 million  in  1965.  The  65  percent  owned 
by  Africans,  and  grazed  on  communal  lands,  has  remained 
about  the  same  over  the  years.  Livestock  numbers  increased 
every  year  except  for  1971,  when  the  drought  forced  large 
slaughterings.  Beef  production  was  12,000  tons  in  1974; 
per  capita  beef  consumption  was  only  3.5  kilograms. 
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Extensive  pasture  lands  with  adequate  water  give  Mo- 
zambique potential  for  increased  beef  production.  If  the 
tsetse  fly  eradication  program  is  successful,  cattle  pro- 
duction will  be  extended  to  many  areas  where  it  was  not 
feasible  in  the  past. 

Mozambique  has  roughly  1 million  goats,  250,000 
swine,  100,000  sheep,  and  12  million  chickens.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  all  of  these  belong  to  the  African  farmers. 

FARM  TECHNOLOGY 

The  1969  census  of  agriculture  listed  3,794  tractors 
on  farms,  109,220  plows,  6,035  discs,  and  much  smaller 
numbers  of  other  agricultural  machines  and  implements. 
Except  for  more  than  100,000  animal-drawn  plows  used  on 
the  small  African  farms,  all  this  machinery  was  concen- 
trated in  the  commercial  sector.  But  not  all  commercial 
farms  were  mechanized.  Of  the  4,738  farms  rated  commer- 
cial, 147  used  only  animal  power,  and  on  743,  only  hand 
tools  were  used.  In  some  areas,  tractors  with  plows  were 
available  to  small  farmers  on  a rental  basis.  Only  907 
farms  applied  chemical  fertilizer  (30,000  tons  on  71,000 
hectares) . Modern  technology  was  concentrated  on  a rela- 
tively few  farms,  largely  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
country.  In  1973,  the  Government  of  Mozambique  purchased 
163  tractors  and  61  pieces  of  machinery  for  agricultural 
development . 


FOOD  SUPPLY 

Most  of  the  food  consumed  in  Mozambique  is  produced 
domestically.  Cassava  is  the  staple  in  the  north,  corn  in 
the  south.  Rice,  beans,  sorghum,  and  peanuts  are  important 
secondary  foods.  In  good  crop  years,  caloric  intake  is 
sufficient,  but  per  capita  consumption  of  animal  proteins — 
estimated  at  only  about  17  grams  per  day  in  1973 — is  low. 
Imports  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  wine,  fish,  and  dairy 
products  are  chiefly  for  the  small  urban  middle  class. 

MARKETING  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Until  1974,  the  large  plantations  producing  tea, 
sugar,  sisal,  and  copra  generally  marketed  their  own  pro- 
duction, either  into  trade  channels  in  urban  areas  or  for 
export.  In  the  rural  areas,  Portuguese,  Indian,  and 
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Pakistani  traders  bought  cotton,  cashew  nuts,  copra,  and 
surpluses  of  food  crops  from  the  farmers,  either  for  cash 
or  by  barter. 

The  Cotton  Institute  controlled  the  marketing  of 
cotton  by  setting  prices,  building  warehouses,  providing 
equipment,  and  extending  credit  to  both  cooperatives  and 
individual  farmers.  The  Cereals  Institute  set  prices  for 
corn,  wheat,  rice,  and  peanuts  and  extended  technical  as- 
sistance to  producers  of  these  commodities. 


TRADE 

Mozambique  traditionally  has  exported  agricultural 
commodities  and  timber,  and  imported  consumer  goods  and 
capital  equipment.  Imports  consistently  have  exceeded  ex- 
ports. The  balance-of-payments  deficit  reached  $55 
million  in  1970  and  included  a pa)^ents  backlog  of  more 
than  a year  with  Portugal  in  spite  of  earnings  from  rail- 
way services  to  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  remittances 
from  Mozambiquans  working  in  South  Africa,  and  revenue  from 
tourism.  Import  restrictions  and  exchange  controls  were 
first  imposed  in  November  1970  and  further  tightened  in 
1971.  This  reduced  the  balance-of-payments  deficit;  but 
in  1973,  imports  of  $443  million  still  exceeded  by  far  the 
exports  of  $215  million. 


Agricultural  Exports 

Agricultural  exports  valued  at  $169  million  accounted 
for  78  percent  of  all  exports  in  1973.  Principal  com- 
modities were  cashew  products,  cotton,  sugar  and  molasses, 
tea,  copra,  vegetable  oils,  and  sisal. 

Cashew  Products 


In  1973,  exports  of  the  cashew  products  (cashew  nuts, 
cashew  kernels,  and  cashew  shell  liquid)  totaled  $50  mil- 
lion. Before  1965,  almost  all  cashew  exports  went  to 
India  where  the  nuts  were  shelled  and  the  kernels  reexport- 
ed to  the  United  States  and  other  markets.  Gradually,  a 
cashew-processing  industry  was  developed  in  Mozambique,  so 
that  by  1973,  only  33,200  tons  were  exported  in  the  shell 
while  135,000  tons  were  shelled  in  Mozambique  and  exported 
as  29,600  tons  of  kernels.  The  kernels  not  only  commanded 
a relatively  higher  price  than  the  unshelled  nuts,  but  in 
addition,  a natural  liquid  phenol  extracted  from  the  shells 
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brought  in  revenues  of  almost  $2  million  in  1973.  This 
phenol  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  plastics,  and 
brake  linings,  but  its  presence  complicates  the  shelling 
process  because  it  can  blister  the  skin  and  contaminate 
the  kernels. 

The  United  States  was  Mozambique’s  best  customer  for 
both  cashew  kernels  and  cashew  shell  phenol;  U.S.  pur- 
chases of  both  totaled  more  than  $26  million  in  1973  and 
over  $30  million  in  1974. 

Cotton 

Exports  of  cotton  fiber  (including  linters)  were 
valued  at  $43.6  million  in  1973.  This  was  the  first  year 
that  cotton  could  freely  be  exported  without  restrictions; 
for  many  years  Mozambique  had  to  send  its  cotton  to 
Portugal  at  a price  generally  set  at  below  the  world  mar- 
ket. After  the  policy  change,  different  countries  imported 
cotton  from  Mozambique  in  1973,  but  77  percent  of  the 
cotton  exports  still  went  to  Portugal.  Among  the  other 
buyers  were  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and  Japan. 

Sugar  and  Molasses 

Through  1973,  virtually  all  sugar  exported  from  Mozam- 
bique went  to  Portugal  at  prices  set  by  the  Portuguese 
Government.  The  179,000  tons  exported  in  1973  represented 
a little  over  50  percent  of  production.  The  rest  was  con- 
sumed in  Mozambique.  Molasses,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
exported  to  Western  Europe  (especially  the  EC)  and  the 
United  States.  Sugar  and  molasses  brought  in  almost  $23 
million  in  foreign  exchange  in  1973. 

Tea 

Mozambique  exported  tea,  valued  at  $9  million  in  1973. 
Over  half  of  this  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United 
States  was  next,  importing  tea  valued  at  $1.6  million. 

Copra 

Copra  exports  were  valued  at  $8.7  million  in  1973. 
Principal  destinations  were  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  France, 
and  Israel. 
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Vegetable  Oils  and  Oilseeds 


Peanut  oil  and  coconut  oil  were  the  principal  vege- 
table oils  exported.  South  Africa  was  the  most  important 
coconut  oil  customer  in  1973.  Portugal  received  most  of 
the  peanut  oil. 

Mozambique  also  exported  small  quantities  of  peanuts, 
sesame  seed,  castor  beau,  sunflower  seed,  and  the  oils  of 
sesame,  corn,  cottonseed,  and  mafurra  seed. 

Sisal 

Sisal  exports  increased  both  in  quantity  and  value  in 
1973;  most  went  to  the  EC  countries,  Spain,  and  Japan.  In 
1973,  Mozambique  exported  $868,000  worth  of  baler  twine  to 
the  United  States. 

Other  Agricultural  Exports 

Mozambique  also  exported  citrus  fruit,  bananas, 
beans,  corn,  oilseed  cake  and  meal,  tobacco,  and  hides  in 
1973. 


Agricultural  Imports 

Mozambique's  agricultural  imports,  valued  at  roughly 
$38  million  in  1973,  were  only  8 percent  of  total  imports. 
The  principal  products  imported  were:  wine  and  olive  oil 

from  Portugal;  dairy  products  from  New  Zealand,  Europe, 
and  South  Africa;  wheat  and  potatoes  from  South  Africa; 
and  jute  from  Pakistan.  VJheat  imports  were  on  an  upward 
trend  and  reached  116,000  tons  in  1973,  when  South  Africa 
replaced  Australia  as  the  principal  supplier. 


U.S.  Trade 


The  United  States  valued  the  agricultural  commodities 
it  imported  from  Mozambique  at  $28.6  million  in  1973. 

This  ranked  the  United  States  second  to  Portugal  and 
slightly  ahead  of  both  the  European  Community  and  South 
Africa  in  purchases  of  agricultural  commodities  from  Mozam- 
bique; the  comparable  figure  was  $40.2  million  in  1974. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Mozambique  totaled  only 
$343,000,  mainly  processed  foods,  in  1973,  and  $541,000  in 
1974. 
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Trade  Outlook 


Already,  before  independence,  Portugal’s  dominant  po- 
sition in  Mozambique’s  trade  had  been  weakening.  In  1973, 
Portugal  received  36  percent  of  Mozambique’s  exports,  but 
supplied  only  19  percent  of  the  imports.  In  July  1974, 
Mozambique’s  importers  were  authorized  to  choose  goods  at 
the  lowest  prices  and  best  financial  terms,  regardless  of 
country  of  origin. 

In  the  long  term,  exports  of  cashew  products,  sugar, 
oilseed  products,  bananas,  citrus  fruit,  and  tobacco  from 
Mozambique  have  the  best  potential.  Cotton  holds  promise 
but  development  of  a domestic  textile  industry  could  uti- 
lize most  or  all  of  the  potentially  large  increase  in 
cotton  production.  Independence  will  probably  cut  drasti- 
cally the  imports  of  wine,  olive  oil,  and  potatoes  because 
demand  for  these  commodities  was  largely  from  the  white 
population. 
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Table  2 — Mozambique:  Exports  of  agricultural  commodities  by  principal  countries  of  destination,  quantity  and  value,  selected  years 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  table.  Conti:*' 


Table  2— Mozambique:  Exports  of  agricultural  commodities  by  principal  countries  of  destination,  quantity  and  value,  selected  years— Continued 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  3 — Mozambique:  Imports  of  agricultural  commodities  by  principal  countries  of  origin,  quantity  and  value. 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Table  3 — Mozambique:  Imports  of  agricultural  commodities  by  principal  countries  of  origin,  quantity  and  value,  selected  years — Continued 
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Sources:  Institute  Nacional  de  Estatistica,  Estado  de  Moqambique,  Estatisticas  do  Comercio  Externo , I965  and  1970.  Institute  Nacional  de  Estatistica, 

Estado  de  Moqambique,  Boletim  Mensal  de  Estatistica,  1971,  1972,  1973.  Institute  Nacional  de  Estatistica,  Estado  de  Moejambique,  Anuario  Estatistico,  1970, 

1971. 


Table  4 — U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Mozambique:  Quantity  and  value  by  commodity,  selected  years,  1965-74 
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Not  reported  or  not  applicable. 


Table  5 — U.S.  agricultural  imports  from  Mozambique:  Quantity  and  value  by  commodity,  selected  years,  1965-74 
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